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Memorabilia. 


—£ have been interested in an article by 

Herr Paul Fechter in the April Deutsche 
Rundschauw on the present position of the 
Arts in Germany. He begins with the stage. 
In Berlin, he tells us, this now lies in ruins. 
Of the more than thirty theatres there, only 
three or four are active, the rest are either 
given up or sunk into complete insignificance. 
The survivors are the Staatstheater, the 
Deutsche Theater, the Schillertheater, and 
the theatre in the Behrenstrasse: the rest is 
gone. The creators of the theatres of the 
future in Berlin will, it follows, have a free 
hand. Much the same is the case through- 
out the Reich. Here too everything has to 
begin again from the very beginning, and 
in this connection Herr Fechter makes an 
observation striking, not from its being new, 
but from its being thus, and in such circum- 
stances, newly attested: ‘There is some- 
thing,”” he says, ‘‘down in the depths of 
the German nature, which is always markedly 
less inclined to understand and accept its 
own native method and style in any art than 
it is to accept the foreigner’s.’’ And, as he 
continues, it will be of quite unusual interest 
to see whether upon this new start the non- 
German is or is not destined still again to 
prevail over the German. 

What is true of the stage is true likewise 
of painting and sculpture: with but few 
exceptions, these arts and the life centred 
in them have broken down. Herr Fechter, 
recognizing that the problem of revival is 
much the same here as for the stage, urges 
the inauguration of a great national exhibi- 
tion designed to bring German art to a new 
consciousness of itself, and along with the 
establishment of higher standards, to serve 
as a nucleus round which a truly national 
and positive activity may crystallize itself. 

Of music better report can be made ; here 


are no such symptoms of decay as ‘the other 
arts exhibit. The reason given for this is 
an inspiriting one—music remains safe, re- 


-mains living and operative, because, in a 


| 


| 


sense, the whole nation is expert in it. Each 
man determines for himself what he will 
accept or refuse, being fully competent to 
do so; and hence, what is genuinely conson- 
ant with the German temperament and char- 
acter is approved and assimilated, and what 
is not so, is suffered to die away of itself. 


EADERS of ‘ N. and Q.’ will turn with 
interest to Mr. Vernon Rendall’s article 


/on ‘ Wild Flowers in Literature’ in the May 


Cornhill. Here is amassed a great collection 


of pleasant observations, alike of poets (other 


writers too) and of flowers; and it is greatly 
the better for suggesting that there is more 
where it all comes from. On the whole, Mr. 
Rendall, an expert on the subject, is less con- 
strained to find fault with poets for mistakes 
about flowering-seasons and the like than we 
should have expected. Some of them, Scott 
and Tennyson, for example, are really care- 
ful. The quaintest oddity here quoted is the 
thyme in desert caves of Milton. A curious 
fact recorded is the absence from English of 
the flower-name ‘‘ forget-me-not’’ for two 
centuries from 1532 onwards. Naturally, by 
the time it was revived, what plant it was 
which originally pleaded for remembrance 
had long been forgotten. Did Germany in- 
vent ‘* Vergiss-mein-nicht ’’ for the Myosotis, 
and pass it on to us through the admirers of 
Goethe and his contemporaries? Did we 
talk of mouse-ear’’ before that? A few 
other names are, in this or that way, un- 
certain: ‘‘harebell,’’ for instance, which 
once meant the wild hyacinth and now means 
the blue Campanula. Myr. Rendall notes 
Emily Bronté’s use of it at the close of 
‘Wuthering Heights ’—but why does he call 
Mr. Lockwood the ‘‘ old lodger’’: he was 
young enough to want to marry the younger 
Catherine. The vagueness of editors concern- 
ing the habitat of flowers is seen in a sug- 
gestion to identify Shakespeare’s ‘‘ lady- 
smocks,’’ which grow in meadows with stitch- 
wort—which grows in hedges. It is tempt- 
ing to pick out a few more plums from this 
essay, but our readers would do better to 
seek them where they belong. 

The first article— by Mr. A. E. Snod- 
grass — is devoted to Edmund Kean; 
one which has now a sad interest, being 


from the pen of Laurie Magnus, tells 
us about St. Paul’s School Fifty Years 
Ago. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


REFERENCES TO ‘ CHEVY CHASE,’ 
1548—1765. 


THE following series of references in litera- 

ture and history to the two companion 
ballads, ‘The Hunting of the Cheviot’ and 
‘Chevy Chase,’ is intended to illustrate the 
varying fortunes of each during a period of 
just over two centuries. I hope at some 
future date to continue the records after 1765, 
a date which has been chosen as it sees the 
first publication of both forms within a single 
work, Percy’s ‘ Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry.’ * The Hunting of the Cheviot,’ pre- 
served in Bodl. Ashmole 48 (circa 1550-1588), 
is the older version, but much corrupted, and 
probably dates in origin from the fifteenth 
century. ‘Chevy Chase’ is a form of this 
ballad written for the broadside press, at a 
date not easy to discover. Percy surmised 
that it had been re-written for the broadside 
press in consequence of the reference in Sid- 
ney’s ‘ Apology for Poetry’ (written circa 
1581, though not published until 1595) to the 
ballad of a Percy and a Douglas. Sidney’s 
reference, unfortunately for identification 
purposes, would apply equally to ‘ The Hunt- 
ing of the Cheviot’ and the Otterbourne bal- 
lads. The form in which we possess the 
broadside, ‘Chevy Chase,’ begins, ‘‘ God 
prosper long our noble king,’’ and it has been 
assumed in consequence that it could not have 
been written before the reign of James I, 
especially as it does not appear in the 
Stationers’ Register until 1624 (No. 6, post), 
but I have discovered a reference to it in 
Thomas Heywood’s ‘ A Woman Killed with 
Kindness,’ written at the beginning of 1603 
(No. 3, post), which indicates that it was in 
existence at the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 
This reference therefore supports Percy’s con- 
jecture to the full, and we must regard the 
first line as having been changed slightly to 
suit a change of sex in the reigning monarch, 
when James I succeeded Elizabeth. There 
are two other references to ‘the broadside 
(Nos. 4 and 5, post) before the date of first 
registration. 

Thereafter the history of ‘ Chevy Chase’ 
is continuous to the present day. It has 
given the language one word, “ chivy,’’ both 
as noun and verb, and in some parts of the 
country at all events, has given its name to 


one of the oldest of English running games, 
prisoners’ base. Its early literary associa- 
tions are somewhat confused owing to certain 
similarities with the Otterbourne ballads, a 
confusion, not even now cleared up, which 
comes out in several of the items below (Nos. 
7, 13, 25, 26, etc.). Brought out very clearly, 
too, is the seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury puzzlement regarding Sidney’s attitude. 
Some of the wiser critics could see that the 
poetry of ‘Chevy Chase ’ was not sufficiently 
good to arouse all Sidney’s enthusiasm, and 
some were constrained to think, like Dennis 
(No. 30), that Sidney was referring to the 
air to which the ballad must have been sung 
in Elizabethan times, one which must, they 
thought, have been very different from the 
rather monotonous air which it had acquired 
in the seventeenth century. They were not 
aware, however, of the older form, which had 
in England long since been forgotten, and 
never seem 'to have thought of the Otterbourne 
ballads. Even when ‘The Hunting of the 
Cheviot,’ was printed in 1719 by Hearne (No. 
36) it obtained but slow recognition, the first 
allusion to it not coming till 1745 (No. 47), 
while it did not become generally known until 
published in ‘ The Reliques,’ by which time, 
of course, interest in Sidney’s opinion had 
practically died out. There is a trace of evi- 
dence to show that ‘The Hunting of the 
Cheviot’ survived in Scotland (Nos. 7, 28). 

These records also prove how popular the 
broadside was before Addison’s time. Those 
literary critics and historians who assume 
that Addison discovered ‘ Chevy Chase ’ (e.g. 
Cazamian, ‘ History of English Literature, 
vol. ii., p. 213, “‘ Chevy Chase, a sensational 
discovery of the Spectator ’’) are grossly in 
error, for not only had it been repeatedly pub- 
lished for just over a century, but it had 
been referred to at least twenty-five times 
before Addison wrote, including an apprecia- 
tive paragraph (probably written by Steele, 
whose critical notes anticipate so many of 
Addison’s formal criticisms) in the Muses’ 
Mercury in 1707, four years before Addison's 
papers in the Spectator. 

Addison’s defenders have exaggerated the 
extent and nature of the attack made on 
him for the two essays on ‘ Chevy Chase’ in 
the Spectator. He was not attacked right 
and left, as Macaulay would have us believe. 
He was replied to, on purely critical grounds, 
in a very sane essay which employs argu- 
ments against Addison’s critical method 
which we employ to-day, written by Dennis 


(No. 30), and was ridiculed, mercilessly it 


is true, but in one of the most exquisite prose 
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arodies ever penned, by the Arbuthnot-Swift 
ede in This parody, published at 
firs; anonymously, was later reprinted in 
‘The Miscellaneous Works of Dr. William 
Wagstaffe ’ (1685-1725), a physician who be- 
longed to the Arbuthnot-Swift political 
group, which was then engaged (1711) in 
attempting to warn Addison and Steele away 
from politics. This parody seems to have 
een issued as a warning to Addison to stop 
interfering with their political plans, and 
after one little, half-defiant flutter, Addison 
succumbed, and ‘the hostility to him faded 
away. Steele refused to give way, and was 
the butt of their savage wit for nearly ten 
years. But for political rivalries, Wagstaffe 
might never have penned his ‘ Comment upon 
the History of Tom Thumb.’ Dilke sugges- 
ted that Swift himself had written the ‘Com- 
ment,’ and Swift’s biographer, Craik, de- 
clared this hypothesis ‘‘ almost irresistible.” 
There is no proof one way or the other, but 
it is certain that all the pieces in the Wag- 
staffe volume originally appeared as from the 
Arbuthnot-Swift group. 

There are, however, other satirical refer- 
ences to ‘Chevy Chase.’ The earliest social 
satire against the popularity of the ballad 
with the lower and country classes appears 
from the pen of John Davies of Hereford 
(No. 5). Another kind of satire is rather 
directed against ‘the raucous voices of the itin- 
erant ballad-singers, and is perhaps a coun- 
terblast to Sidney. Most of these satirical 
allusions appear in drama. The earliest ap- 
pears in D’Avenant’s ‘ The Wits,’ 1636 (No. 
8, also Nos. 17, 18, 24 34, 40). Very special 
satire is directed against the ludicrous stanza 
describing Sir Richard Witherington fighting 
on his stumps (Nos. 14, 18, 33). Samuel 
Butler, Dryden, and Gay participate in this. 
Gay also uses the air in ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ 
clearly without satirical intention. It was 
an air which was popular, and from its fre- 
quent use in other ballads, may be said to 
have been standard. Two other dramatists 
also use the air (Nos. 42, 43). After about 
1740 references cease to be satirical, per- 
haps because it is no longer sung by the 
upper classes, to whom it had become, almost 
wholly, a song of the lower classes. These 
continued to patronise it down to about 1850, 
in chap-book form. 


1. ‘The Complaynt of Scotland,’ c. 1548-9. 
Leaf 51-2. 


Quhen thir schiphyrdis hed tald al thvr 
pleys and storeis, than thay and their vyuis 
began to sing sueit melodius sangis of natural 


music of the antiquite . .. the hunttis of 
cheueta, Sal i go vitht you to mumbelo fayr, 
Greuit is my sorrou, turne the sueit ville to 
me, My lufe is lyand seik, send hym ioy, send 
hym ioy, fayr luf lent thou me thy mantill 
ioy; The perssee & the montgumrye met, that 
day, that day, that gentil day>... 


Apparently two ballads are signified. (a) 
may refer to ‘ The Hunting of the Cheviot,’ 
(b) to ‘ The Battle of Otterburn.’ 


2. Sir Philip Sidney. ‘ An Apology for 


| Poetry.’ Written c. 1581. Stat. Reg. 29 


Nov., 1594. Printed 1595. 


Certainly, I must confess my own barbarous- 
ness, I never heard the old song of Perey and 
Douglas that I found not my heart moved 
more than with a trumpet; and yet is it sung 
but by some blind crowder, with no rougher 
voice than rude style; which, being so evil 
apparelled in the dust and cobwebs of that 
uncivil age, what would it work, trimmed in 
the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar? 

Sidney may be referring to one of the Otter- 
bourne ballads, or to the * Hunting of the 
Cheviot.’ Later writers, especially in the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
assumed that Sidney meant ‘Chevy Chase,’ 
and were sometimes puzzled by his attitude. 
Thinking, as many moderns do, that this 
ballad is poor poetry, they thought that Sid- 
ney might have been stirred by the air to 
which it was sung. In this case, they could 
not have known the air well. 

It is not correct to assume that because 
Sidney’s mother was the eldest daughter of 
John, Duke of Northumberland, he may have 
heard it or learnt it from her, and that his 
interest in it came from a Percy. John, 
Duke of Northumberland (1502 ?-1553), was 
the son of Edmund Dudley, of Dudley and 
Empson fame, and was created Duke of 
Northumberland in 1551. Sir Henry Percy, 
6th Earl of Northumberland, had died with- 
out issue on Jan. 30, 1537. His brother, 
Sir Thomas Percy, had been previously 
attainted, and thus the honours of the fam- 
ily were forfeited to the Crown. On Oct. 11, 
1551, Edward VI conferred them on John 
Dudley, who had been created Earl of War- 
wick in February 1546/7, but the Duke was 
executed in 1553 following the coronation of 
Lady Jane Grey. He had had, however, 
some interest in the Scottish borders. In 
1542 he was created Warden of the Scottish 
Marches, and was responsible for the defeat 
of the Scottish forces at Pinkie in 1547. 
Queen Mary restored the Percy estates to 
Thomas Perey, son of the attainted Sir 
Thomas Percy, in 1557. 
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3. Thomas Heywood. ‘A Woman Killed 
with Kindness.’ Written at the beginning 
of 1603. Not in Stat. Reg. Ptd., 1607, 
1617 (called the third edition). 

{Sir} Char{les Mountford.] Well, leaue them 
to their sports: Sir Francis Acton 

Ile make a match with you, meete me to 


morrow 
At Cheuy-chase, Tle flye my Hawke with 
yours. 
1607 text reprinted in John Pearson, 


‘ Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood,’ 6 
vols., 1874, ii. 89-158, the above occurring 
on p. 96. The hunting scene (ibid. pp. 
98-100), [I. iii.] is therefore intended to 
represent Chevy Chase itself. 
clearly inspired by the quarrel which breaks 
out between the two knights and their fol- 
lowers, resulting in a fight in which Sir 
Francis Acton is beaten, and two of his 
men slain. There is no definite locality for 
the play, but, besides the above scene- 


locality, Sir Charles is reported as in prison | 


in York Castle (IV. ii. 27, Pearson ii. 132). 

Clearly the broadside, ‘ Chevy Chase,’ is 
alluded to, and this is the earliest record. 
Henslowe paid Heywood £3 on Feb, 12, 


1602/3, and a further £3 on March 6, 1602/3, | 
(Greg., ‘ Henslowe’s | 
Diary,’ p. 189), and purchased two costumes | 


for writing the play 


for its production, a woman’s gown of 
black velvet costing £6 1lds., on 
1602/3, and a black satin suit costing 10s., 
on March 7, 1602/3 (Jhbid., pp. 188, 189). 
The play is mentioned in T.M., ‘ The Black 
Book of London ’ (1604), sig. Ed. 


4. Bishop Richard Corbet (1582-1635). 
Doctor Corbet to the Lord Mordant, on his 
Return from the North. ‘ Poems,’ 3rd edn., 
London, 1672. Pp. 58-68. 

P. 69. But woe is me, 

Men of War 

But two weaponsdo use, Beef, and the Bar) 

Began to gripe me, knowing not in truth 

That I had sung John Dory in my Youth, 

Or that I knew the Day when [ could 

Chaunt, 

Chivie, and Arthur, or the Siege of Gaunt. 

W. Chappell, ‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,’ 2 vols., 1855-9, and 2nd edn., ed. H. 
E. Woolridge, ‘ Old English Popular Music,’ 
2 vols., 1893, p. 90, states that ‘‘ Bishop 
Corbet, in his Journey into France, speaks 
of having sung Chevy Chase in his youth.” 
This is incorrect. The only ballad _men- 
tioned in the latter poem is ‘ John Dory.’ 
Corbet was a well-known lover and singer of 
ballads. It is quite clear that he is re- 
ferring to the broadside ‘ Chevy Chase,’ and 


the Guard (those 
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The name is 


Feb. 5, | 


not to ‘The Hunting of the Cheviot,’ but 
the date he intends to signify by his 
youth may extend between 1595 and 1612. 


5. Davies, John, of Hereford, 21565-1618, 
‘Papers Complaint, compil’d in ruthfull 
Rimes, Against the Paper-spoylers of these 
Times.’ ‘This work appears at the end of 
‘The Scourge of Folly. Consisting of 
satyricall Epigrammes and others in Honor 
of many noble and worthy Persons of our 
Land.’ Stat. Reg., 8 Oct., 1610, Ptd. 1611. 
Reprinted as ‘“* A Scourge for Paper-Persecu- 
tors, or Papers Complaint, compil’d in ruth- 
full Rimes, Against the Paper-spoylers of 


these Times.’’ By J[ohn]. D[avies]. With 
a Continued Inquisition against Paper- 
| persecutors. By A|braham]. Hfolland]. 
|Printed for MH{enry]. Holland]. and 


| G[eorge]. G[ibbs]. and are to be sold at the 
Flower Deluce in Popes-head Alley, 1624 
[1625]. 
| Ver. 67. 
| As in North-Villages, where every line 
| Of Plumpton Parke is held a worke divine. 
| If o’re the Chymney they some Ballads have 
| Ot Chevy-Chase, or of some branded slave 
| aaa te at Tyborne, they their Mattins make 
it, 
And Vespers too, and for their Bible take it. 
This reference to ‘Chevy Chase,’ in the 
| 1624-5 reprint only, was first recorded by H. 
Sellers, in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 11 S., x. 106; he in- 
correctly following Wood’s identification of 
‘* A. H.’’ as Abraham Hartwell (Fasti, ed. 
Bliss, i. 245). The ascription of the con- 
| tinuation to Abraham Holland is recorded in 
the Stationers’ Register, iv. 134. The date 
of the reprint is properly 1625. The book was 
entered in the Register under date 5 Dec. 
1624, in error for 5 Jan. 1624, i.e. 1625. 
Abraham Holland was the son of Philemon 
| Holland. 

This is the first satirical reference to the 
popularity of the broadside, and the third 
reference to it before its first entry in the 
Stationers’ Register (see next item). 


6. Stationers’ Register, 14 Dec. 1624. 
Arber, iv. 93. (Master Pavier, John Wright, 
Cuthbert, Wright, Edward Wright, Jon Gris- 
mond, Henry Gosson.) 


Entred for their Copies at a_ full Court 
holden 6° Novembris last. The Copies of the 
Ballades hereafter perticulerly menconed. 
Provided that this entrance shall not 
preiudice any other man that have any Inter- 
est to any of them by any former Entrance 
or otherwise ... XXs. (List of 128 ballads, 
most old, some new, among them being Chevie 
chase. ] 
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the Houses of Douglas and Angus.’ Edin- 
burgh: Tyler: 1644. (David Hume, 
11560-21630. Work published posthumously 
by his daughter: probably written c. 1625.) 


Of James (Douglas) the 2. of that Name, the | 


11. Lord and 2. Earle of Douglas, slain at 
Otterburn. 
. . Which he speaking of Marcellus, if he 


had lived, is witnessed of this Earle Douglas, | 
even by the adversary, whiles he yet lived. | 
To which purpose I remember that worthy | 


Sir Philip Sidney in his defence of Poesie 
writeth of himself, that hee never heard the 
song of Douglas and Percie, but he found his 
heart more moved therewith then with a 
Trumpet; whereof hee alledgeth the cause to 
bee the force and power of Poetrie: though it 
bee sung (saith hee) by some rude crowder, 
and with no rougher voyce then a grosse stile. 
What he saith of himself I doubt not but 
others have found in themselves; neither is 
it the musick of that rough singer, that 
giveth it this force, farre lesse the vertue of 


the grosse rime: it is the matter that gives | 


the efficacie, and the vertue of the man that 
begetteth a resembling vertue in the heart; 
not by Poesie, but by the rightly deseribea 
History. Indeed this is the man apparantly, 
who hath given subject to those songs, being 
the first that encountred with Percie in such 
a particular conflict: but that which is com- 
monly sung of the hunting of the Cheviot 
seemth indeed Poeticall, and a meer fiction 
(perhaps to stirre up vertue) yet a_ fiction, 
whereof there is no mention neither in the 
Scottish, nor English Chronicle: neither are 
the songs that are made of them both one, for 
the Scote song made of Otterburn telleth the 
time about Lammasse, and the occasion to take 
preyes out of England; also the dividing of the 
Armies betwixt the Earles of Fife and Doug- 
las, and their severall journeys, almost as in 
the authentick History: It beginneth thus: 

It fell about the Lammas tide 

When yeomen wonne their hay, 

The doughtie Douglas gan to ride, 

In England to take a prey. 
Whereas the other maketh another occasion, 
and altogether different, yet it is not more 
effectual to move vertue, then the true History 
here set down: nor indeed so effectual as it. 
And therefore let it be read, and read over 
again, by such as delight in Military vertues; 
chiefly by those to whom these examples are as 
hereditary, and domestick, which they must 
needs affect, as also all the other actions of 
the life, but none testifying a better mind, 
a better resolution of the mind; more cour- 
age, more valour, with gifts of the body, 
strength and activity, all ruled by reason, and 
guided by wisdome, as is seen in his dealing 
with the French men, when they would have 
had him to fight with the King of England: 
which vertues of valour and wisedome so 
joyned, are able to make a due harmony, ac- 
ceptable to a right judgement, commendable 
to after ages, and profitable for the present. 


‘and again Aug. 21, 1671; 


| Invaluable as the earliest piece of compara- 
| tive criticism of the two groups of ballads. 
Godscrofitt here alludes to a Scottish version of 
‘The Battle of Otterburn,’ now lost, quoting 
its first stanza. It may have descended, in 
oral tradition, to the fragments gathered in 
| Scotland by Herd and Hogg. His reference 
to ‘ The Hunting of the Cheviot’ indicates 
that it had survived in Scotland. 


8. Sir William D’Avenant. ‘ The Wits. 
Licensed 19 Jan. 1633/4; performed Black- 
friars Theatre, 1636. Prod. at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Aug. 15, 17, 25, 1661; enlarged about 
1667 for production at the Duke of York’s, 
April 18, 1667, Jan. 18, 1668/9; prod. at 
Court May 2, 1668, by the Duke’s Company, 
prod. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, Aug. 19, 1726. Ptd. 1636 (40.), 
1665 (120.), 1673 (Fo.). Davenant, “ Drama- 
tic Works,’ ed. Maidment, 1873. 

II, i, p. 149, 1636 edn. D2b. Lady Ample 
refers to Sir Morglay Thwack, ‘‘ a humorous 
rich old knight”? who was sheriff in ‘‘ eighty- 
eight,’’ as ‘‘this rude Clym o’ the Clough.”’ In 
III, iii, p. 175, 1636 edn. F3a, Thwack boasts 

Besides, I sing Little Musgrove; and then 

For the Chevy Chase, no lark comes near me. 

Thwack is a countryman, and sings 
raucously. In the masque ‘ Britannia 
Triumphans’ (1637), Davenant introduces 
a scene of ‘‘a horrid hell’’ for the anti- 
masque, the second entry consisting of ‘* A 
ballad singer (companion of the viol player 
in the first entry) with their auditory.” 
which consists of “‘ A porter Jaden, a vint- 
ner’s boy, a kitchenmaid with a hand-basket, 
and a sailor,’’ satire on the ballad-singer’s 
usual audience. For illustration of these 
figures, see ‘ Designs by Inigo Jones,’ ed. P. 
Simpson and ©. F. Bell, Walpole and 
Malone Societies (1924), pp. 106-7. The 
sketch of the ballad-singer is reproduced in 
the Shakespeare Society’s ‘Inigo Jones’ 
(1848), Plate xiii. Davenant’s satire on 
ballad-singers had considerable influence on 
succeeding writers 

9. c. 1637. Inthe early eighteenth century 
Ben Jonson is recorded to have said that he 
would sooner have written ‘Chevy Chase" 
than most of his other works. I have not 
traced the origin of this tradition. A record 
of it will be found in Addison’s first ‘ Chevy 
Chase’ essay, the Spectator, No. 70, para. 3 
(post No. 29, also No. 35). 


10. A Loyal Song of the Royal Feast, 


kept by Prisoners in fhe Tower, in August 
1648, with the Names, Titles and Characters 
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of every Prisoner. By Sir F(rancis) Wortley, 
Knight and Baronet, Prisoner. (MS. note 
in B.M. copy, ‘‘ Tower, Aug. 1647 F Wort- 
ley’’). 


Conclusion: 

This if you will rhime doggrel call 
(That you please you may name it) 

One of the loyal traytors here 
Did for a Ballad frame it; 

Old Chevy Chase was in his mind, 
If any sute it better, 

All those concerned in the Song 
Will kindly thank the setter. 


Wortley means that his ballad should be 
sung to the tune of ‘ Chevy Chase.’ The bal- 
lad, unlike the conclusion, is, however, not 
in the ‘ Chevy Chase’ stanza. 


11. (W. Gray). ‘ Chorographia, or A Sur- 


vey of Newcastle upon Tine.’ Newcastle: 
S.B.: 1649. 
P. 33. These Cheviot Hills is made more 


famous for the Hunting of the Earl of North- 
umberland: at the Hunting the Earl of Dug- 
las of Scotiand, who met him with his Forces, 
and engaged one the other, where was great 
bickerings and skirmishes, to the losse of 
many men; where both Harles fought vali- 
antly, called to this day Cheviot Chase. 


The first topographical work mentioning 


the ballad. Reprinted in ‘The Harleian 
Miscellany’ (1745), iii. 267; ‘ Choro- 
graphia.’ Newcastle: Emerson Chamley: 
(1818), p. 46. 


12. Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. 
‘The Compleat Angler.’ Ch. iv. (Piscator 
asks the Milkwoman to persuade her daugh- 
ter to sing the ballad she had been singing 
when he was last that way a-fishing.) 

Milkwoman. What Song was it, [ pray? 
was it, Come Shepheards deck your heads: or, 
As at noon Dulcina rested: or Philida flouts 
me? Pisce. No, it is none of those... (1653 
edn. p. 65). 

The third edition, much enlarged, 1661, p. 
77, adds, to 'the list of songs, ‘‘ or Chevie 
Chase.’’ Later editions enlarge the list fur- 
ther by ‘‘or Johnny Armstrong? or Troy 
Town?” 

Satire is not intended, but ballad-singing 
as one of the characteristics of country life is 
certainly stressed. 


13. Thomas Fuller. ‘The Worthies of 
England.’ London; 1662. 


Northumberland, ‘p. 306. These Borders 
have been embroyled in several Battles against 
the Scotch, witness the Battle the Chevy- 
chase, whereof Sir Philip Sidney is pleased to 
make this mention. Certainly 1 must confess 

. eloquence of Pindar. 


True it is, the story is not true in the letter 
and latitude thereof, no Earl of Northumber. 
land being ever killed in Chevy-chase, as by 
the perusall of the ensuing Catalogue will ap. 
pear. 

[Names of five Percies, with details and dates 
of death, followed by] 

6. —T his Son, died peaceably at Hack. 
ney neer London, the nine and twentieth of 
King Henry the eight, in whose reign the 
Scene is laid for the aforesaid Tragedy in 
Chevy-chase. 

This I thought fit to have said, partly, to 
undeceive people . .. partly, that the noble 
Family of the Percy’s, (what need a good head 
of hair wear a Perriwig), for birth and valour 
equal to any subjects in Christendome, should 
not be beholding to an untruth to commend 
their martial Atchievement. Yet though 
there be more fancy in the vernish, there is 
much faith in the groundwork of this relation, 
presenting a four-fold truth to posterity. 
First, that on light causes, heavy quarrels 
have happened, betwixt the Scotch and Eng- 
lish in the Borders. Secondly, that the Percy’s 
with other Families in this Country (men- 
tion in this Ballade), were most remarkable 
therein. Thirdly, that generally the English 
got the better in these broils. Lastly, that for 
the most part they were Victories without 
Triumphs, wherein the Conqueror might sigh 
for his Conquest, so dear the price thereof. 


Fuller is the first to record the belief that 
Chevy Chase was fought in 1524. 


14. Samuel Butler. ‘ Hudibras.’ The 
First Part. London: Marriott: 1663. 

I. iii, 91-96. 

Enraged thus some in the rear 

Attack’d him, and some ev’rywhere; 

Till down he fell, yet falling fought, 

And being down still laid about; 

As Widdrington in doleful Dumps 

Is said to fight upon his stumps. 
This is the first satiric reference to Widdring- 
ton, ‘ Chevy Chase,’ Stanza 50. 


15. John Locke. ‘Letter to Mr. John 
Strachy, Sutton Court, Bristol,’ dated Cleve, 
end of December 1665, in ‘The Life and 
Letters of Locke,’ by Lord King (1829), p. 14. 


(Locke was secretary to the embassy under 
Sir Walter Vane, sent by Charles II to the 
Elector of Brandenburg, and writing a des- 


cription of the Christmas singing in Cleve 


Church, says) 

He that could not, though he had a cold, 
make better music with a chevy chace over 
a pot of smooth ale, deserved well to pay the 
reckoning, and to go away athirst. 


16. Samuel Pepys. ‘ Diary.’ 
1667. 

Pepys praises T. Killigrew’s efforts to 
raise the standard of music at the theatre. 
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Killigrew, in talk with Pepys, compared 
the new Haymarket with the old, and told 
Pepys of his efforts 

in the late King’s time and in this to intro- 
duce good music, but he could never do it, 
there never having been any music here bet- 
ter than ballads. Nays, says ‘ Hermit poor’ 
and ‘Chevy Chase’ was all the music we had. 

‘Hermit poor’’ was ‘Like hermit 
in pensive place obscure,’’ ‘The Phoenix 
Nest’ (1593). This line is quoted in 
‘Hudibras,’ I, ii, 1169. 

17. Thomas Shadwell. ‘ The Sullen Lovers : 
Or, The Impertinents.’ Prod. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, May 1668. Ptd. 1668, 1670, 
1693. 

{Carolina to Lovel, Il. i. Mermaid Edn. p. 
7}. I had rather hear a silenced parson 
preach sedition, than you talk seriously of 
love. Would you see how it becomes you; why, 
you look more comically than an old-fashioned 
fellow singing of Robin Hood, or Chevy Chase. 


In III, i, p. 47, Emilia to Ninni, ‘‘ You 
are a most abominable fellow, and the worst 
poet in Christendom: I had rather read the 
history of Tom Thumb than the best of your 
poems.”’ 


18. John Dryden. ‘An Evening’s Love.’ 
Prod. Theatre Royal, June, 1668. Ptd. 1671. 

{Act II. P. 25. Bellamy to Maskall]. A Devil 
on’s learning; he had brought me to my last 
legs; I was fighting as low as ever was Squire 
Widdrington. 

19. Andrew Marvell. ‘The Loyall Scot. 
Upon the occasion of the death of Captain 
Douglas burnt in one of his Majesties shipps 
at Chatham.’ 

Ll. 69-70. 
Noe more discourse of Scotch or English 


Race 
Nor Chaunt the fabulous hunt of Chivy 
Chase. 

In ‘ Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell,’ 
ed. H. M. Margoliouth, 2 vols., Oxford : 1927, 
1, 173. Notes, i., 295-6, discuss the authen- 
ticity of the lines. The lines quoted were 
in the portions of the poem printed in Gil- 
don’s Chorus Poetarum, 1694 [p. 69], and 
Were apparently written 1669-70. 


20. Wit’s Interpreter, 1671. 

A reference to ‘Chevy Chase’ has been re- 
corded several times as in this publication, 
but I have not been able to trace it, and 
Would be glad of assistance. 


21. ‘Stationers’ Register, Transcript of 
the,’ ed. G. E. Eyre, 1640-1708, 3 vols., Lon- 
don: 1913-14. ii, 497. 1 March, 1674/5. 


| 
| 
| 


To H. Coles, T. Vere, J. Wright, and J. 
Clark. A memorable song of the unhappy 
hunting in Chivey Chase. 

22. ‘Tom Thynne’s Ghost.’ ‘ Roxburghe 
Ballads,’ v., 118-122; ‘ Trowbesh Collection,’ 
v., 74. Date March-December, 1682. 

Rox. Bal. v. 119. 

Those that wou’d murder an Addressor, 

And cut the legs of true Succesor, 

And make him look in piteous case 

As Withrington in ‘ Chivy Chase.” 

Dovcias Hamer. 
(To be continued). 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante pp. 21, 57, 95, 130, 169, 200, 236, 
277). 


Haccomse. (S. Blaise). 


This small Church or Chapel stands con- 
tiguous to the Mansion of the Carews, and 
has some good specimens of earlier work than 
is usually found in Devonshire, and some 
fine tombs. It consists of a Nave with North 
Aisle, and Chancel, and small Bell turret. 
The West window has 3 Early English lan- 
cets, and some of the other windows are also 
lancets set single or in pairs. There are also 
some of Curvilinear character. The Nave is 
divided from the aisle by 4 pointed arches 
with massive octagonal piers. There is a 
good stone screen between the Nave and Chan- 
cel. The interior is very elegant and mostly 
open, there being only a few pews. The pul- 
pit is a fine stone one with fine panneling, 
a band of vine leaves and grapes. 

The roof is coved and there is some painted 
glass, the altar-piece has crocketed ogee 
niches and pinnacles, & contains a picture 
representing the Descent from the Cross. 

There are two arches in the North Wall, 
in one of which is the effigy of a Bishop. 
Between the Nave and the Aisle is a very 
small altar tomb, bearing a small effigy in 
armour (of alabaster) with angels at the 
head and a dog at his feet. There is in the 
Chancel an altar tomb of rectilinear charac- 
ter, with the effigies of Sir William Cour- 
tenay and his Lady. The tomb has a curious 
embattled cornice running round the top. 
On the South side of the Chancel is a tomb 
with the effigy of a Knight of the Haccombe 
family, his legs crossed, and with the armour 
beautifully enriched. 

The shield bears the arms of Haccombe- 
Bendy. 
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There are several brasses to the Carew 
family and in the pavement some ornamented 
tiles. The font is a plain octagon. 

{Gould, pp. 185-6; Stabb, ii., pp. 90-3; 
‘Ch. Ant.,’ i., pp. 66-72]. 


Hatserton. Andrew. Feby. 4, 1853. 


A lange Church of the type of North Devon 
and as usual wholly Perp. The plan is the 
common one of Nave and Chancel undivided, 
and each with aisles, a W. Tower and S. 
porch. The whole of the Church is embat- 
tled and the niches are equal in height to 
the Nave without Clerestory. The Church 
has lately been much improved and restored 
and the interior is on the whole in good con- 
dition. There is no Chancel arch—the roof 
open of cradle form in the centre—in the 
aisles flat. The windows are uniform and 
all of 3 lights, except the Eastern one of 4, 
and those N. and S. of the Sacrarium of 2. 
The arcades consist each of 5 arches, of 
which ‘the 2 western are very wide, the 2 
eastern narrow, the piers of the former octag- 
onal on high square bases, the latter have 
the spring much higher up and the capitals 
have foliage. The aisles are not continued 
right to the E. end. The Tower arch is 
pointed, wide and very plain. There are 
rood turrets with door both N. and S. of 
octagonal form. The rood-loft with its fine 
screen is complete, the compartments arched 
and filled with tracery, and very good groin- 
ing. There are also parclose screen agreeing 
with it in character, with fine cornices. On 
the S. side of the Sacrarium is a flat ogee 
piscina, feathered with triple orifice. On 
the N. of the Sacrarium is a vestry with 2 
tiers of square-headed windows of unusually 
large size. There are several black letter in- 
cised slabs, of late date, i.e. 15th century. 
The interior is nearly being satisfactory, but 
is too much occupied by seats, though they 
are regular and uniform. Those in the centre 
of the Nave have no door, those in the aisles 
have them. There is no gallery. The Organ 
erected 1852 is within the Tower. There is 
a richly carved wood pulpit with a foliated 
band and 2 tiers of fine niches and tracery. 
The base is stone. The Prayer desk is new 
and open. The whitewash is removed from 
the arcades, which now exhibit the bare red 
sandstone. The Font is Norman, a square 
bow] scolloped. on cylindrical stem with 
square steps. 
outer door has good continuous mouldings. 
the inner door has a flowered moulding and 
over it is a niche of rather late & flat form 
with feathering. Over the outer door is some 


The South porch is large. its | 


rude sculpture in which appears the Lion & 
Unicorn. Tower is lofty embattled & with 
4 short square pinnacles, has 2 divisions 
formed by 1 string. On W. side a 4 light 
window with flowered mouldings. The 
Tower buttresses are short extending only a 
little way up it, the upper stage is long & 
bald, the belfry windows are of 3 lights. On 
the N. side is an octagonal turret a little way 
up, full of slit openings and not set close to 
the Angle. 

A North door now closed has shafts. 

[Gould, p. 186; Stabb, i., 57-9; ‘ Ch. Ant. 
pp. 72-4]. 


Harrorp. (S. Petroc). Feb. 15, 1872. 


This Church has Nave, Chancel, with South 
Aisle, S. porch & West Tower, all of the local 
perpr., of a coarse kind. The material is 
moor stone with granite. The windows of 
5 lights mostly debased, and one of the sort 
often seen in 5. Devon with 3 plain unfoliated 
lights. The Chancel extends somewhat be- 
yond the Aisle and there is no Chancel arch, 
but a squint into the Chancel from the E. 
end of the Aisle. The arcade has 4 wide 
late arches with mouldings like those at 
Cornwood with similar light piers, with gen- 
eral moulded capitals all of granite. The 
roofs are of cradle form with ribs and bosses 
& foliated cornice. There are no windows 
on the N. On the S. of the Chancel is one 
with square head and label of 2 lights, de- 
based in style. The E. window has been 
mutilated. There is a Priest’s door on the 
S. of the Chancel. The interior is pewed. 
On the N. of the Chancel is an altar tomb 
of Perpr. character with panneling and 
quatrefoils on the sides. The Font has an 
octagonal bowl. The Tower arch is pointed 
and very plain. The Tower is coarse, has no 
buttresses; an embattled parapet with 4 
square pinnacles; the W. window of 3 lights 
very poor and unfoliated. The staircase is 
within the Tower, the Belfry storey has 2 
obtuse lights on the E. & W. with label on 
'them. Those on the N. & S. are single. 
| There is a small single light labelled on the 
|S. just above the string course. Porch has a 
|labelled outer doorway, with panneled span- 
drels. The roofs are unbroken & covered 
with slate. The windows have been mostly 
mutilated, but retain their hood mouldings. 
[Gould, pp. 187-8; Stabb, ii., pp. 46-51]. 


Harprorp. (St. Gregory). 


_. This Church has a West Tower a Nave with 
| North Aisle and a Chancel. The Tower Is 
| Rectilinear, and embattled but very plain 
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and without buttresses. The windows of the 
Nave are all Rectilinear, excepting one on 
the South side, which is of 2 lights, very 
plain, without feathering, and probably early 
Curvilinear. The Nave & Aisle are divided 
by a row of 3 pointed arches (plain) with 
octagonal pillars. The Chancel has two plain 
Early English lancet windows on the North 
side, and one on the South. The East win- 
dow is Rectilinear. On the South side of 
the Communion Table is a plain trefoil niche, 
with a division in it. There is a barrel organ 
at the West End. The Font is a_ simple 
octagon on a circular base. 


Hartiann. (St. Nectan). 


This is a spacious and handsome Church 
consisting of a very lofty well proportioned 
tower, a Nave and Chancel, each with side 
Aisles, small Transeptal Chapels, and North 
and South Porches. ‘The whole exterior is 
very plain, but the body is embattled. The 
Tower is of Rectilinear character, very lofty, 
and deriving a still more majestic appear- 
ance from its elevated situation. It is 4 
stages in height, each stage having two-light 
windows, and on the east side of the second 
stage is a fine niche with a crocketed canopy 
surmounted by a finial. The upper part is 
embattled and has a pinnacle at each angle. 
The Porches are large but quite plain, and 
there is a low wall with a battlement, con- 
necting the north Porch with the North Tran- 
sept. The interior is very spacious and grand 
and the whole of Rectilinear character. The 
Nave is divided from each Aisle by 5 pointed 
Arches with light piers, each consisting of 
4 shafts set round a central slender pillar. 
The Arch to the Tower is lofty and fine, but 
partly hidden by a gallery. The Roof is 
coved and boarded and ornamented with gilt 
stass. The Windows have almost all had 
their tracery mutilated. Between the Nave 
and Chancel is a beautiful rood screen with 
a rood loft, extending across the entire width 
of the Church, the panelling and tracery is 
very fine with fan groining, above which is 
a quadruple band of vine-leaves, grapes and 
varied foliage, the whole painted and gilt. 
The Chancel opens to each aisle by one arch 
and has a vestry on the North side. There 
are two slabs bearing cross flories. The pul- 
pit is modern, of good wood carving enriched 
with niches. The Font is a very rich and 
beautiful Norman one. The basin square 
enriched with a range of intersecting arches, 
all having hollow mouldings filled with nail- 
heads. The Pedestal is circular entirely cov 
ered with chevron work, and having a band 


of rope-work just beneath the basin, the base 
of the pedestal has a band of small intersect- 
ing arches, the spaces within each having 
small beads or balls. 

| Gould, pp. 188-190, 95; Stabb, i., pp. 60-2, 
“Ch. Ant.’ i., pp. 75-6]. 

T. Cann HucGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 


A LETTER TO TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


LETTERS of Tobias Smollett are extremely 
rare. Since the editing of Smollett’s 
correspondence in 1926 by Professor Edward 
S. Noyes, only three additional letters (two 
most recently)! have come to light, compris- 
ing all in all seventy-six epistles, agreements, 
and memoranda, of which we have a text. 
Of letters to Smollett there are a number 
(vide Lewis Melville’s ‘ Life and Letters of 
Tobias Smollett ’ passim) but no other seems 
to be extant from the correspondent whose 
communication is subjoined. It is a letter of 
inquiry, dated Feb. 26, 1763, sent by Richard 
Smith, Recorder of Burlington, New Jersey, 
to which Smollett replied on May 8 of the 
same year. Smollett’s reply is letter No. 60 
in Professor Noyes’s edition, and has fre- 
quently appeared as “ hitherto unprinted.”’ 
It was first printed, however, in the Portfolio, 
a Philadelphia magazine, in February, 1801. 
After five intermediate appearances, it was 
finally sent to ‘N. and Q.’ (5 S. i. 384). A 
sixth appearance—also an instance of a loose 
use of the designation “ first printing ’’— 
can now be recorded. Letter No. 60 was pub- 
lished in Our Daily Fare (No. 5, p. 34, June 
13, 1864), a periodical issued for a short-lived 
run of two weeks in connection with the 
Great Central Fair held in Philadelphia. 
Along with it was printed Smith’s letter 
to Smollett (apparently unknown to Profes- 
sor Noyes), which is here presented : 
Sir:—You will pardon the Curiosity of a 
Man distant from you many Thousand Miles— 
who will however take it as a very particular 
Favor to have that Curiosity satisfied by a 
note from you sent at the first Opporty either 
via Philada or New York.—The Writer of this 
Letter as well as many of his Acquaintances 
has often been delighted with, not to say in- 
structed, by your works, and out of mere 
gratitude he cannot refrain from returning 
you his hearty Thanks. It is from Truth in- 
deed and not from Adulfation]—That I must 


1 See Lewis Mansfield Knapp, ‘ More Smol- 
lett Letters. Wodern Language Notes, April, 
1933, pp. 246-249. 
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May 6, 1933, 


say I look upon you as the First Genius in 
Britann and the finlished]? [mas]ter?—and I 
should be glad to hear his Majesty has hon- 
ored you with [recognition at least equal to 
Johnson’s—Oft the circumstances of yor Life 
we know at this Distance [lJittle—but I shod 
be glad to be informed whether Roderick Ran- 
dom or [Peregrine Pic]kle contain any Traces 
of your real adventures—and at what age or 
under what circumstances they were written. 
Count Fathom shows a Smollett in every page 
but it has not all the Graces of my Favorite 
Pickle—as to Lancelot Greaves many here are 
pleased to say that you Lent your Name upon 
that Occasion to a Mercenary Bookseller. The 
Voyages which go under your Name [Mr. 
Rivington whom I consulted on the matter 
tells me] are only nominally yours or at least 
were collected [by your] understrappers. Mr. 
Rivington also gives me such an acco’t of the 
Shortness of Times in which you wrote the 
History of England—as is hardly credible. I 
should be glad to be truly instructed in that 
particular and I was Desired by Several to 
ask you whether the 4th Vol. of the Continua- 
tion is to the last, or whether You will 


not chuse to continue it to the End of the) 


War—which I hope will be the Case—To this 
string of Quest’s leave me to add the Request 
of a List of yr Genuine Works and whether 
you are like soon to Purchasing among the 
First. 

If [I ask any Thing impertinent you will 
punish [my n]eglect—but you can hardly con- 
ceive the pleasure I should take [com]municat- 
ing yo’r answer to my Friends—and in having 
in Pos[session] a Letter from the Author of 
the Complete Hist. of Engld and Continua- 


tion. 
TI am You most Obdt 
& very humble sevt. 
Richard Smith. 
Atty at Law, Recorder 
of the City of Burlington. 
Burlington, New Jersey. 
26 Feb. 1763. 
Files of Our Daily Fare are contained in 
the Library of Congress, Harvard College 
Library, and the New York Public Library. 
The original of this letter is now in the 
Dreer Collection of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 
Joun Howarp Brrss. 


(RANGING LONDON.—At the Bank of 
England. On April 25, the famous old 
lime-tree in the Garden Court at the Bank 
of England was felled preparatory to demol- 
ishing the courtyard to make way for the 
new building. So passes the last remains of 
the old churchyard of St. Christopher-le- 
Stocks. 

Until about twenty-five years ago, two 
lime-trees filled the garden with grateful 
shade in summer-time, when the lesser of 


the ‘two was removed. A _ stock-dove nested 
in the branches of the survivor until the 
commencement of the demolition of the old 


buildings. 
D. H. 


ILLIAM MARSHALL’S CLOCK. — 

Students of horology may be glad to note 
the following description of a curious clock 
which was constructed by William Marshall 
(1748-1833), the famous composer of strath- 
speys and reels, the centenary of whose death 
occurs on May 29. Marshall, who began life 
as butler to the fourth Duke of Gordon, was 
entirely a self-taught mechanician. He made 
the clock with the help of William Gordon, 
a watchmaker at Dufftown, Banffshire, and 
presented it to the Duke of Gordon. In the 
posthumous collection of his music published 
at Edinburgh in 1845, the following descrip- 
tion of it is given: 

This clock indicated the months and days 
of the year, the equation for each day and 
various differences of time, in minutes and 
seconds, between the sun and a clock regulated 
to exact equatorial time. It showed the 
moon’s revolutions round the earth and the 
number of divisions between the hour and the 
moon’s indices. It pointed out the moon’s age, 
while the moon’s index pointed to the various 
places at which it is high water by the clock. 
Again, an index pointed out the twelve con- 
stellations or signs of the zodiac, with the 
sun’s place for each day in degrees and min- 
utes, and the sun’s inclinations, north and 
south of the equator, for every two days. It 
also pointed out the time of the sun’s rising, 
with the length of the day and night. and 
the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, the long- 
est and shortest day in the year. It showed 
the day ot the week corresponding with each 
day and month of the year for over, etc. It 
required winding up once in four or five 
weeks. 

J. M. 


RVING’S ‘THE DEVIL AND TOM 
WALKER.’ — In ‘ The Devil and Tom 
Walker,’ one of the best known sketches in 
Washington Irving’s ‘ Tales of a Traveller,’ 
published in 1824, we have the story of a 
man who sold himself to the Devil, and, as 
a result, became a usurer of great wealth and 
influence. The tale concludes with the re- 
mark: ‘‘. . . the story has resolved itself 
into a proverb, and is the origin of that popu- 
lar saying, so prevalent throughout New 
England, of ‘The Devil and Tom Walker.’ ”’ 
Notwithstanding Irving’s assertion, I have 
found it difficult to verify the prevalence of 
the saying in the New England of that day 
or since. In fact, I have discovered mention 
of the proverb in but one reference work—E. 
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(. Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’; and here it is only Irving’s story 
that is given as the source of the saying. 
Was Irving, then, in the conclusion of his 
tale, simply indulging in one of his custom- 
ary pranks on the reader? We can but con- 
jecture. Perhaps, however, the following 
anecdote may throw some light on the prob- 
lem in suggesting that, prior to the date of 
Irving’s story, a play on the word ‘‘ walker ”’ 
as signifying the Devil, may have been com- 
mon in New England. The anecdote ap- 
peared in the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, vol. 
(n.s.) cxxxv. (March 2, 1822), a magazine 
published in New York. 

Mr. Walker, a clergyman in Connecticut, 
was visited by lawyer Reed, who had formerly 
been a preacher. The parson, acquainted with 
this circumstance, insisted upon Reed’s tarry- 
ing over Sunday; he consented, and preached 
in the forenoon from Job i. 7. Then satan 
answered the Lord, and said, from going to 
ind fro in the earth, and from walking up 
and down in it—Doctrine, “The devil is a 
Walker.’—In the afternoon, Mr. Walker, a 
little chagrined at the satirical discourse of 
the quondam priest, retorted upon him from 
Math. xi. 7. A Reed shaken with the wind. 
Doctrine,—‘ Instability is peculiar to Reeds.” 

I think it highly probable that Irving was 
the first to apply this play on the word 
“ walker’? to a usurer. 

Netson F, ADKINS. 

Washington Square College, 

New York University. 
HAKESPERE IN DEVONSHIRE.—The 
name of Shakespere not having been 
noticed before in early records of Devonshire, 
it may be of interest to note that, in Trin- 
ity term, 4 Edw. I (1276), in the King’s 
Bench, Philip le Waleys and others brought 
an action alleging assault by John de Alwyn- 
ton and twenty-three others, including 
Thomas Schakespere at Barnstaple. The de- 
fendants not appearing, the Sheriff was 
ordered to levy distraint (K.B. 27, 24, m. 32). 


C. L’ Estrance Ewen. 


VII CENT. ANGLICAN BISHOPS AND 

THE CARDINALATE.—Looking through 
Cower’s despatches to his Government while 
he was Venetian Ambassador in England, I 
noted, under date Feb. 20, 1637, a deciphered 
passage in which he states that he knows that 
“ to one of the bishops here . . . [ M. di Peron, 
the (jueen’s grand almoner] has offered the 
dignity of the Cardinalate expressly on be- 
half of the pope, if he will make open pro- 
fession of his belief in the Roman Church.” 

A. E. 


Readers’ Queries. 


DAIRED BLANKET.” — The following 

quotation was taken from the Banff- 
shire Journal, 1862 (24 June), p. 6: ‘‘ The 
corpse of ‘the suicide was wrapped in a tartan 
of what was then called a baired blanket.’’ 
Can any correspondents tell us what is 
meant by “‘ baired blanket ’’ ? 

W. GRanT. 


‘DAR PLAID.” — In the Statistical 

Account of Scotland, 1795, vol. xiv., p. 
541, occurs the following: ‘‘ The bar plaid 
is changed for a scarlet one.’’ We take this 
to mean a bare and unadorned plaid, but per- 
haps one of your readers may be able to give 
us more definite information about the 


matter. W. Grant. 
Editor, Scottish National Dictionary 
Association, Ltd. 
Training Centre, Aberdeen. 


AME MARGARET BOWYER’S MONU- 
MENT IN RICHMOND CHURCH- 
YARD.—In the churchyard of the old Parish 
Church of Richmond, Surrey, is an elaborate 
monument, some 20ft. high, overhung by an 
immense and beautiful weeping-willow. It 
is surmounted by an urn, with four cherubs, 
who each appear to have lost a limb. This 
elaborate affair is a prominent object, seen 
from the Sheen Road. A note taken many 
years ago, when ‘the inscription was still to 
be read (it is now wholly illegible), gives this 
reading : 

Dame Margaret, 3rd Daughter of Robert 
Wilson Esq., only wife of Sir Edward Cropley, 
son and heir to John Cropley of Br...., in the 
County of Durham, by whom she left one Son 
and one Daughter. She afterwards married 
Sir Edmund Bowyer, of Camberwell, in the 
County of Surrey, and also by him left one 
Son and 3 Daughters, and died the last of 
June 1697, in the 57 Year of her Age. 

‘“Memorials themselves memorials may 
need,’’ remarks the poet; and locally at Rich- 
mond nothing appears to be known of these 
people. ‘‘Br...’ in the County of Dur- 
ham must have been either Brancepeth or 
Brandon. The name of Cropley is not found 
now in Durham. Who were these people, 
who would appear at that time to have had 
much money to spare for a monument obvi- 
ously so costly; and yet had not the fore- 
thought to provide a sum for its upkeep? 
Clearly, since it would seem to be no one’s 
property, it is doomed to eventual complete 


decay. Cuartes G. Harper. 
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EOLEY CASTLE RESEARCH.—I shall 

be grateful if any of your readers can 
give me any information as to the connection 
of the St. Leger family with Weoley Castle, 
other ‘than the reference in Dugdale’s ‘ War- 
wickshire’ to one of the Holtes of Aston 
having had his education with Sir John St. 
Leger (then of Weoley Castle in Com. 
Wigorn). 
Bark. 


CANTERBURY CLERK OF WORKS.— 

Sir Flinders Petries, in his ‘ Seventy 
Years in Archaeology,’ mentions a strange 
occurence which took place at Canterbury 
Cathedral at some time not stated. He says 
that a Clerk of the Works of the Cathedral 
died a wealthy man, and the source of his 
wealth could not be ascertained. Later on, 
however, a cavity was discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Becket’s shrine, which ap- 
peared to have been robbed of its contents 
not so very long previously. It was there- 
upon surmised that the defunct Clerk had 
discovered the hidden treasures of the shrine 
and disposed of ‘them to his own profit. Who 
was the Clerk of Works who died a rich man, 
and has the same anecdote been told else- 
where ? A. E. 


ACCLESFIELD AS A WALLED TOWN. 
—Was Macclesfield a walled town? It 
is a habit of modern writers to refer to 
Macclesfield as having been so, and fantastic 
stories are told of its three gates. The streets 
so named with the earliest reference are Wall- 
gate (1343), Chestergate (1331), and Jordan- 
gate (1378). Neither of the two Cheshire his- 
torians, Ormerod and Earwaker, claims the 
town as walled, except by current rumour. 

I have worked for years on Macclesfield 
history and have come across no evidence 
showing the town to have been walled at all. 
And there is, besides, no vestige of the re- 
mains of any surrounding wall. A reference 
in the lately calendared ‘ Register Book of 
the Black Prince’ (1351- 1365) regarding the 
provision of an earthen wall for the manor 
Park of Macclesfield, prompts the question : 
Are not the streets above-mentioned so named 
in the same way as a passage-way in a coal- 
mine is called a “‘ gate,’’ and no otherwise ? 

Macclesfield was founded by Randal, Earl 
of Chester. Edward I gave it a charter in 
1261 (it has nine charters). Macclesfield 
Manor was settled on Queen Eleanor in 1270, 
and was in royal hands until 1437. 


Cuas. BEswIck. 
Manchester 9. 


GEOFFREY MM. 


5. Newthorpe St., 


(iH: ARLES, 2nd EARL OF EGREMONT: 
COUNT BRUHL.—The widow of Charles, 
2nd Earl of Egremont, 1710-1763 (see the 
D.N.B.’) married Count Bruhl, and died 
in 1794. Wanted, information regarding 
Count Bruhl. Was he previously married, 
and, if so, were there children by either 


marriage ? 


THE HON. PERCY CHARLES WYND. 
HAM, 1757-1833. — The above-named, a 
younger son of Charles, 2nd Earl of Egre- 
mont, was ‘‘ Secretary and Clerk to the C ourts 
of Barbados.” Did ‘this appointment entail 
residence abroad? He was M.P. for Chiches- 
ter 1782-4; M.P. for Midhurst 1790-96, and 
at the time resided at Shortgrove Hall, New- 
— Essex, later moving to Ickleton, Cam- 
ridgeshire. He also had a ‘‘ marine resi- 
dence ’’ at Aldborough. He was nephew to 
Henry, Earl of Thomond. Shortgrove Hall 
is described as a ‘Queen Ann mansion in a 
park.’? Was it owned by Lord Thomond? 


P. D. M. 


ISLABLE FAMILY OF STUDLEY.—In 
the Leeds Intelligencer of Sept. 30, 1766, 

is a paragraph recording the movements of 
the Duke of York during a visit to York- 
shire in the preceding week. After staying 
with Lord Bingley at Bramham Park and 
Edwin Lascelles, Esq., at Gawthorp Hall. 

On Tuesday the Duke paid a visit to John 
Aislabie, Esq., at Studley, upon which occa- 
sion, the house and gardens were finely illum- 
inated with several hundred lamps; From 
Studley, his Royal —— came on Thursday 
to Bramham Park 

Who was this Jalen Aislabie? Studley 
Royal was in 1766 owned by William Aislabie 
(1700- 1781), M.P. for Ripon and son of the 
notorious John Aislabie (d. 1742), who was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the time of 
the South Sea Bubble. William Aislabie had 
a son, John, but he died in 1765, the year 
before the Duke of York’s visit to Studley. 
I can trace no other John Aislabie with any 
close connection with the Studley family at 
this date, though a John Aislabie, Esq. 
(whom I have not as yet identified) was 
buried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
1773. Is ‘‘John” in the newspaper paragraph 
quoted perhaps a mistake for ‘‘ William” 
Are there extant any other contemporary 
accounts of the Duke of York’s movements at 
this period, by which the paragraph in the 
| Leeds Intelligencer might be checked ? 


| Bernarp P. ScaTTERGOOD. 
Harpenden. 


May 6, 1933. 
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P EMS OF JOHN SUCKLING IN 
FOREIGN TRANSLATIONS. — Did 
ms of Sir John Suckling ever appear in 
foreign translations, especially in German, 
French and Dutch? 


PUSPIN:: SPENCE: WAITE. — I have 
come across, in a letter dated February, 
1817, a reference 'to Chevalier Ruspini. His 
name is coupled with that of a man named 
Spence, and the ‘‘ the Dandy-Dentist Mr. 
Waite,’’ and there is a reference, probably 
facetious, to an approaching trial of strength 
at the Middlesex Hospital between Spence 
and Ruspini. Mr. Waite thinks the betting 
iseven. Can anyone identify these persons ? 


Lionet H. Irvine. 


{The Chevalier Bartholomew Ruspini of Pall 
Mall was the surgeon dentist of the Prince 
Regent. He died in 1813. His son, James 
Bladen Ruspini—also dentist and also, after 
his father’s death styled Chevalier—must be 
the man in question. Some particulars of the 
family will be found at 12 S. ii. 65 in the late 
Horace BuracKLEy s article on ‘ Eighteenth- 
Century Dentists’ and ibid, ix. 371, 413, 475]. 


AMUEL CASTLE OF DURHAM. — A 

person of this name early in the nine- 
teenth century held a distinguished position 
in Freemasonry in the County of Durham. 
He was, I believe, a solicitor in the City of 
Durham, where he held a public appoint- 
ment. Particulars of him would be very 
much appreciated. 

H. Askew. 


“DOSHERVILLE ’? BEAR CASE. — Can 
someone tell me when this case was 
heard, and refer me to an account of it? 


C. Roy Hupreston. 
The Grove, Winterbourne, Near Bristol. 


ICING VERSES: SOURCES WANTED.— 
What is the source of the “two olde 
verses’ about dicing quoted by Scot in Book 
13, pated xxvii of the ‘ Discoverie of Witch- 
*:— 
Ludens taxillis bene respice quid sit in illis, 
Mors tua, fors tua, res tua, spes tua pendet 
in illis, 
D. C. THompson. 
Jerusalem. 


OURCE WANTED. — T shall be obliged if 
any of your readers can inform me in what 
Latin poem the following line occurs :— 


est simulat, dissimulatque quod 
es 


Tam not quite sure whether the third or 
second person is used in the original line. 


E. W. Goopatr. 


Replies. 


APPRENTICES AND SALMON. 
(clxiv. 240, 283). 


WHEN my mother went to live in 
South Devon in 1842, she has often told 
me that she had to promise her maids that 
they should not have salmon more than twice 
a week, 


W. CourTHore ForMAN. 


In answer to Mr. H. Askew (ante p. 240) 
I may say that the popular belief that at 
one time salmon was so plentiful that it was 
customary to insert in the indentures of ap- 
prentices a clause to the effect that they 
should not be required to eat salmon oftener 
than twice or thrice a week, is not confined 
to one or two towns in the vicinity of salmon 
rivers, but has found a widespread accept- 
ance, and the story is a very old one, for 
Fuller mentions it in his ‘ Worthies of Eng- 
land’ (published 1662), as follows: 

Plenty of these [salmon] in this county 
| Herefordshire] though not in such abundance 
as in Scotland, where servants [they say] in- 
dent with their masters not to be fed there- 
with above thrice a week. 

The only possible solution to this story is 
that in the old days it was a common practice 
to salt or dry large numbers of kelts on which 
the unfortunate apprentices might be fed at 
a cheap rate, and as kelts are unseasonable, 
this would give rise to a verbal understand- 
ing between master and apprentice, which 
has been handed down to us by oral tradi- 
tion. It would be hard to imagine a more 
unsatisfactory staple diet than salted kelt! 
And in conclusion, I may say that a one- 
time Government Inspector of Salmon Fish- 
eries advertised for one or two years for an 
indenture of this kind, and offered a reward 
of five pounds, but none ever turned up. 


ALBERT WADE. 


I have read many articles upon this sub- 
ject, but I have never come across any in 
stance of an indenture containing the clause 
having been produced. 

In the ‘ Memoir of Sydney Smith’ (Long- 
mans, 1855), vol. i., p. 52, occurs the follow- 
ing passage: ‘‘ My Scotch servants bargained 
they were not to have salmon more than 
three times a week,...’’ Here is a definite 
statement that a surfeit of salmon was objec- 
ted to. 

The ‘London Encyclopaedia’ of 1829 is 
said to contain a passage relating to the cus- 
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tom of servants in the Vale of Tweed having 
formerly bargained against being fed with 
salmon more than twice a week, but I have 
not verified it. 

In the neighbourhood of salmon rivers, in 
consequence of the absence of suitable trans- 

rt, the fish was very plentiful and cheap. 

arge quantities were put into the brine-tub 
for future use. The servants were liable to 
be fed on this pickled fish so often that it 
became nauseating. Hence, in making a 
bargain with an employer, they secured a 
restriction of a possible salmon diet. It 1s 
highly probable that the recollection of a 
verbal bargaining, after the necessity for it 
had passed away, became ‘transformed into 
a supposed clause in a written document. 

It would appear that later this pickled 
salmon found its way to London, for in 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ chap. xlix., Mrs. 
Gamp, in preparing tea for Betsey Prig, set 
forth ‘‘ two pounds of Newcastle salmon, in- 
tensely pickled.’’ Also in ‘ Pickwick,’ when 
in Whitechapel Sam drew his master’s atten- 
tion to poverty and oysters being side by side, 
old Weller chimed in with ‘ and it’s just 
the same with pickled salmon.”’ 

A. Price. 


SSUARIKES (clxiv. 41, 84, 104, 121, 139, 
158, 176, 191, 228).—I have seen a good 
many on the Continent. I remember one, I 
think at Heilingblut, full of skulls, and quite 
open to passers-by. So far as I recollect, it 
was piled with an immense number of skulls, 
and some large bones. 


INK FOR HUNTING (celxiv. 245).— 
That rebel Oliver Cromwell passed a law 
that not more than five people were allowed 
to meet together without some cause. The 
Cavaliers met together for fox-hunting and 
coursing, and sported the Royal Livery. I 
fancy the word “ pink ’’ has crept in through 
fear of offending the Cromwellians and dis- 
senters, through wearing the ‘‘ Royal Red.”’ 


JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


LBURY (ALBERY) FAMILY (elxiv. 
281).—There was a Quaker family of 
Albery (pron. Abery) living in West Sussex 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
ancestors of mine. James Albery and wife 
Mary lived at Hurstpierpoint, and Thomas 
and Joan at Petworth. Mary, daughter of 
James and Mary, now of ‘‘ Curford ”’ (prob- 
ably Kirdford), married John Grover, of 
Twineham, in 1676. It was a union of master 


and maid. See ‘ My Ancestors,’ 1920. 
NorMAN PENNEY, LL.D. 
120, Richmond Park Road, Bournemouth. 


LACE-NAMES IN SCOTCH SONGS 
(clxiv. 282).—Sandgate is the name of 
a street in the town of Ayr leading from the 
New Bridge to Wellington Square. 
Maxwelton Braes are in Glencairn parish, 
Dumfriesshire. The estate and mansion of 
Maxwelton are still owned by the Lauries, 
the present owner being Sir Wilfred Emilius 
Laurie of Maxwelton, baronet. The burgh 
of Maxwelltown, in the neighbouring county 
of Kirkcudbright, is sometimes regarded by 
strangers erroneously as the home of Annie 


Laurie. Herbert MAxWELL. 
Moonreith. 


3. Linne.—‘ The Heir of Linne.’ In ‘ Re- 
liques of Ancient English Poetry,’ 6th edi- 
tion, 1823, vol. ii1., p. 299, it is mentioned 
that the original of this ballad was found 
in the folio MS. of the editor, Bishop Thomas 
Percy, and that, from the Scottish phrases, 
it should seem to have originally been com- 
posed beyond the Tweed; but we do not find 
any identification of the place suggested 
there. 

4. Maxwellton braes.—‘ Annie Laurie.’ 
Whilst staying some years ago at Duncon, 
6 miles N. of Dumfries, and looking south- 
ward, a part of the lower ground, through 
which a stream takes its course, was pointed 
out to me as ‘‘ Maxwellton braes’’; this 
stream would be the Lochar Water. But as 
Maxwelltown adjoins Dumfries on the W., 
connected by bridges over the river, I may 
have been looking over Nithdale, and the 
valley of Cluden Water. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


HURCH FURNITURE (clxiv. 282). — I 

should have thought there was a whole 
library of books on Church Furniture. Your 
correspondent might begin with Cox and 
Harvey, ‘English Church Furniture’ 
(Methuen’s Antiquary’s Books): Cox, 
‘ Parish Registers of England ’ (same series) : 
Bond, ‘Screens and Galleries’ (Frowde): 
Bond, ‘ Fonts and Font Covers’ (Frowde): 
the same author’s books on ‘ Stalls’ and on 
‘Misericords’: Macalister, ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Vestments ’ (Eliot Stock). 

The footnotes and references in these books 
will introduce him to a large number of other 
and older names. And, of course, there is 
always Daniel Roch’s monumental ‘ Church 
of our Fathers,’ to be read in Hart and 
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Frere’s new edition with additional refer- 


ences. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


G. H. will find useful ‘ English Church 
Furniture, etc.,’ E, Peacock, Camden Hotten, 
1866. It gives a list of ornaments and de- 
corations in a hundred and _ fifty-three 
churches of Lincolnshire destroyed in 1566 as 
monuments of superstition. In the appen- 
dix are lists of church goods, 1428; 1440; 
1534; and of confiscations temp. Edward V1; 
of church bells and plate 1553. He can also 
find many references to church furniture, 
especially Easter sepulchres, images, lights, 
side altars, in ‘ Lincoln Wills,’ i., 1271-1526 ; 
ii., 1505-1530; iii. 1530-1532; being volumes 
v., X., xxiv. of the Lincoln, Record Society. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


I would suggest ‘ English Church Fittings, 
Furniture, and Accessories,’ Rev. J. C. Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A.; ‘ English Church Furniture,’ 
Rev. J. C. Cox and Dr. H. Harvey; ‘ Eng- 
lish Church Woodwork,’ F. E. Howard and 
F. H. Crossley; ‘ Roodscreens and Rood- 
lofts, F. B. Bond, F.R.I.B.A.; ‘ Ancient 
Church Chests and Chairs in the Home Coun- 
ties around Greater London,’ Fred Roe, R.1., 
R.B.C. 

I would also point out that there is a cer- 
tain amount of information in the Reports 
of the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, the following volumes being complete : 
Essex, Herts, Hunts and Bucks. There are 
also two volumes on Herefordshire. See also 
the ‘ Victoria County History,’ in which the 
following counties have been completed : Beds, 
Berks, Bucks, Herts, Hants (and ‘the Isle 
of Wight), Surrey, and Worcester. 


S. F. Roscoe. 


LD BOOKS ON CARE OF PLANTS 
(clxiv. 65, 160).—It is to be hoped that 

no one will reply to this query in full! 
“ Florist’s Flowers ’’ have always been grown 
in pots, and I could fill a page of ‘ N. and Q.’ 
with titles and references from my own book 
on the Auricula alone. Let your querist start 
with Sir Hugh Plat’s ‘Garden of Eden ’ (e. 
1620) and get on to Rea’s ‘ Flora,’ 1665, by 
which time I opine that he will have got 
more than he wants. My only excuse for 
intervening is to call his attention to the 
‘Traité de la Culture Parfaite des Oreilles 
@Ours ou Auricules,’ written by Guenin, but 
published anonymously in Paris and Brus- 
sels in 1732, 1735, and 1738. This has, for 
frontispiece, the ‘‘ Theatre’ in which these 


flowers were grown and exhibited, a “‘stag- 
ing ’’ like a ‘‘ Punch and Judy Show,’ with 
thirty auriculas blooming in pots, with the 
‘‘Jegend ’’ below the ‘‘ Proscenium,’’ (which 
is decorated with three “ baubles ’’), ‘‘Chacun 
sa marotte.’”’ All the editions are extremely 
rare. 
Epwarp HEeron-ALLen. 


FAMILY SOCIETIES (clxiv. 9, 52, 87, 

156, 249).—Three publications by family 
associations have recently come to my notice, 
viz. : 

1. The Hatonian News. The Eaton Family 
Association, including descendants of (1) 
Francis Eaton, who came in the Mayflower, 
to Plymouth, with his first wife, Sarah. 
Second wife is*not known. Third wife was 
Christian Penn, who came in the Anne in 
1623. (2) John Eaton of Dedham, came 
from Dover, England, probably before 1636. 
Married in England a widow, Abigail Dam- 
mant (or Damon). (3) John Eaton of 
Haverhill, with wife Ann, settled in Salis- 
bury, prior to 1639. (4) William Eaton of 
Reading, born about 1604 or 1606. Married 
Martha Jenkins about 1629. He was a hus- 
bandman at Staples, Kent Co. (5) Jonas 
Eaton of Reading, sailed from Sandwich, 
England, 1637. ‘The secretary is Harold 
Clarke Durrell, Kennebunkport, Maine. 

2. The Haydon Family is the name of a 
magazine published by the association of this 
name. Apparently descendants of William, 
James and John Haydon, who went to New 
England in 1630. Published by Charles Hay- 
den, 507 West 65th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. The Stewart Clan Magazine. This ap- 
pears to include various branches; the Con- 
necticut family seemingly descend from an 
early emigrant, Alexander Stuart or Stew- 
ard. Editor, George Thomas Edson, Filley, 
Nebraska. 

There is also a publication called Lewisana. 
The emigrant appears to have been a Wil. 
liam Lewis, born Jan. 3, 1594, in Landough ; 
married 1618, Felix Collins, daughter of 
Walter and Felicia (Bandrib) Collins of Car- 
diff. In 1624, Walter Collins was of Stan- 
stead, Essex. 

The above William Lewis is given as pre- 
sumably son of William Lewis, b. April 4, 
1561, in Penarth; married Aug. 3, 1592. 
Sarah Cathcart. He is given as eleventh in 
descent from Rhys Sais, living between 1000 
and 1100. 

Possibly Mr. BakeR may be interested in 
some suggestions for such an association as 
he anticipates. Requirement: descent 
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through either male or female line from the “HE DRUM IN THE WELL AT OUNDLE 


same surname as that of the association. 
dues, where a large membership is expected, 
are usually about 4s. annually. This entitles 
members to an annual report, including that 
of secretary and treasurer. The funds can 
be used in a large number of ways, i.e., fur- 
ther research work ; obtaining photographs of 
family portraits, photostats of family docu- 
ments, etc. Where the membership is more 
or less confined to a small district, the re- 
unions tend to maintain the tie of blood and 
increase the interest of individuals. Some- 
times these are in the nature of a luncheon 
or dinner, with papers read relating to the 
family. 
D: M. Y. 


XPERIMENTS IN PRINTING (elxii. 
26, 84, 145, 213, 503, 341, 411; clxiv. 230). 


—In tthe Catalogue No. 574 (‘ Curiouser and | 


Curiouser’) of Maggs Bros. (1932) I came 
across this curious instance of printing in 
colour. It is 

A NEW | BLOODY BALLAD | ON THE | BLOODY BATTLE 
| at | Detrincen: | Printed in BLOODY CHARACTERS. 
| To the Tune ot Old Sir Simon the King. | 
FoR | GeorGe [cut of St. George and 
dragon} EnGianp. | Hvwzza, etc. | 
W. Wess, near St. Paul’s. 1743. | 
pence). 

The whole pamphlet of eight pages in folio 
is printed in sanguine, and the Catalogue 
mentioned above bears on the p. 163 a repro- 
duction of its title-page. 


(Price Six- 


Otto F. Basier. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


BiktH FREAKS (clxiv. 78, 123, 157, 193, 

230, 250).—It is worth placing on record 
in these columns that twins, the Hilton 
Sisters, who are joined together at the base 
of the spine much as the Siamese Twins 
were, are at present touring the English 
music-halls. They are about ‘twenty-three 


The | 


the | 
Printed for | 


| Thomas Brigham, Michael Tovey. 


flreeman, 


years old, were born in Brighton, and for | dar! 
‘of St. Martin-in-the-ffields, in the county of 


some years past have been in America. It 
must surely be but rarely that children born 
with this disability reach maturity. 


| Middlesex, widow, being in sound... . 


Some thirty-five years ago, an even more | : 
personal estate unto my nephew Bowcock 


remarkable pair of brothers were to be seen 
on fair grounds. They were joined at the 
thighs in one pair of legs. A friend who 
remembers seeing them tells me that it gave 
one a most curious feeling to hear the two 
talking as if they were separate entities. Do 
any of your correspondents remember them, 
and what was the date of their decease? Are 
they described anywhere ? 


(clxiv. 281).—The ‘ Victoria History of 
Northamptonshire,’ iii, 88 (1930), cites a 
letter of February, 1667/8, in which a des. 
/eription of the Drumming Well at Oundle is 
given, the reference being to the Calendar of 
| State Papers, Domestic, 1667-8, p. 255. 
Other references are Moreton, Natural His- 
| tory of Northamptonshire,’ 310-313; * North- 


jants N. and Q.,’ i., 102; and W. Smalley 
_Law, ‘ Oundle’s Story,’ 41. 

| SEG, 
ADMIRALS MORESBY AND GOULD 
| 


(clxiv. 174, 286).—Admiral Gould lived, 
/as said, at Hawkshead House, North Mimms, 
| Herts., and was buried in the parish church. 
On the S.E. wall of the S. transept is a 


mural tablet, setting forth in detail his 
achievements, 
My mother was god-daughter to Lady 


'Gould, born at Hawkshead Farm in 1842, 
| which adjoined the House, and we still have 
_a fine framed steel-engraving of the gallant 
_Admiral. The church stands to the left at 
/a distance of about 250 yards, off the Great 
| North by-pass road; nearest station, Brook- 
man’s Park, L.N.E.R. O. Norrox, 
PREEMAN, GARNETT AND HALLEY 

FAMILIES (clxiii. 332, 448; clxiv. 246). 
~—Will of Rowland Freeman, of the parish of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of 
| Middlesex, Esq., being in sound. ... mind 
'.... Just debts and funeral charges to be 
/paid. Residue of estate, real and personal, 
to my loving wife Barbara ffreeman, she sole 
| Executrix. Dated 21st October, 1722. 
“Signed in presence of Phillip Brigham, 
Proved at 
London, 7th January, 1728, by Barbara 
widow, relict, sole executrix, to 
whom admon. was granted. (P.C.C., register 


| Abbott, folio 10). 


Will of Barbara Freeman, of the Parish 


mind 
.... To my servant Bridget Noulton now 
living with me £5. Residue of real and 


Bradbury ; he sole Executor. Dated 18 Jan- 
uary, 1728. Signed in presence of Mich: 
Tovey, Samuel Testard, Tho. Stone. Proved 
at London, 3rd January, 1736, by Bowcock 
Bradbury, sole Executor, to whom admon. 
was granted. (P.C.C., reg. Wake, fo. 4). 
Will of Anthony Freeman, of the Parish 
of St. George, Queen Square, in the County 
of Middlesex, Clerk of the aforesaid Parish. 


May 6, 1933. 
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To be buried on the south side of St. George | 


the Martyr aforesaid (sic) burial ground. 
Bequests to William Stait, son of John 
Stait, Farmer, of Stoke Orchard, in Bishop 
Cleeve Parish, in the county of Gloucester- 
shire (sic) .. .. . and to other Staits 
(named) and Ashbourne. Residue to wife. 
Dated 7th March, 1733. Proved at London 
23rd March, 1737, by Exors. named in will, 
to whom admon. was granted. (P.C.C., reg. 
Brodrepp, fo. 62). ; 

Will of Rowland Freeman, of Cirencester, 
in Co. Gloucester, Gentleman. To dau. 
Francis Freeman, spinster, all his closes, &c., 
at Ampney, in Co. Gloucester, Cricklade, Co. 
Wilts, &c.; wife Margaret sole Executrix. 
Dated 12 Nov., 1746; proved at London, 26 
Nov., 1747, by said Margaret, to whom 
admon. was granted. 

|The abstracts above were kindly supplied 
to me by Mr. R. Brncuam Apbams, of 22, 
Waterloo Road, London, S.E.1]. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 
Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 
USTER BROWN BOYS (celxiv. 263).- 
’ Buster Brown and his bull-dog Tige were a 
regular feature of the New York Herald about 
twenty to twenty-five years ago. I never be- 
lieved that a real boy had ever appeared in 
public with his hair tied up with white rib- 
bons until I actually saw some specimens 
at an hotel in America in 1912! ‘ 


RVING’S ‘ WOLFERT’S ROOST’ (clxiv. 

42, 94). — According to ‘ Washington 
Irving—A Bibliography,’ compiled by W. R. 
Langfeld, and published serially in the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, 
June-December, 1932, two editions of ‘ Wol- 
fert’s Roost’ appeared in the British Isles 
in 1855, the same year that the book was first 
published in America. One of these was 
issued by Bohn, I give herewith a transcript 
of the title-pages : 


Wolfert’s Roost | and Other Tales. | Now | 


First Collected. | By | Washington Irving. | 
London: | Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Cov- 
ent Garden. | 1855. 

Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost | and Other 
Papers | By Washington Irving. | Author’s 
Edition. | Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and 
Co, | S. Low, Son & Co.; Hamilton, Adams, & 
Co, London, | James M’Glashan, Dublin. | 
MDCCCLY. 


This information has been derived from 
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Library. 


The Private Correspondence of Sir Benja- 
min Keene. Edited by Sir Richard Lodge. 
(Cambridge University Press. £1 5s. net). 

STUDENTS of eighteenth century politics 

know Sir Benjamin Keene very well. He 
was, one cannot but suppose, among the ablest 
of diplomatists of any time. What he effected 
is of little moment now to any but the expert 
historian: his business lay with inter- 
national relations that were desiccated—if we 
may so put it—by the family interests of 
reigning houses; war and peace, for him, re- 
volved round settlement of disputes pettier 
than those to which our Ministers have now- 
a-days to address themselves. But if we look 


‘not to the intrinsic permanent value of his 


| 
| 
| 


achievement but to the complications and 
difficulties he had to meet, and ‘to the quali- 
ties he himself displayed, we shall find he 


| ° 
stands comparison with many whose work has 


made more positive difference to the history 
of the world. There seemed a chance, towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century of part- 


ing France and Spain, even of attracting 


Spain into an alliance with England. The 


| Bourbon on the Spanish throne was a weak 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


prince, whose wife, a Portuguese princess, 
shared the friendly feeling of Portugal for 
the English. It is true there were matters of 
dispute between Spain and England in the 
West, and there was Gibraltar in English 
hands—a circumstance naturally galling to 
the Spaniard; moreover, though the Family 
Compact itself might be abandoned, it ex- 
presed facts, geographical and dynastic, 
which could by no means be ignored, and 
with which France was not negligent in 
making play. Benjamin Keene, who from 
1724 to 1739 had been successively Consul- 
General, Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary at Madrid and then, 
from 1746 to 1749 Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary at Lisbon, was in 1749 sent 
back to Madrid on the delicate business of 
winning over and holding Spain. His 
knowledge both of Spain and Portugal, his 
combination of insight, tenacity, and power 
to persuade, and his shrewd judgment upon 
affairs are shown in his dispatches. In the 
correspondence now placed before us we can 
perceive with them some further quality 
which is also probably in good part answer- 
able for his acceptability and success. Most 
of these letters are addressed to Abraham 


the issue of the Bulletin for September, 1952. Castres, Consul and then Envoy Extraordin- 


N. F. A. 


ary at Lisbon. The two men had worked 
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together during Keene’s earlier years at 
Madrid, and in Lisbon. Both bachelors, 
they had become firm friends, and when 
Keene was uprooted from the 
society at Lisbon where the English were 
strong in numbers to be set down in the com- 
parative isolation of Madrid, it became one 
of the main comforts of his life to write to 
Castres. The letters are much what one 
would expect. The topics are principally 
diplomatic—treated with absolute confidence, 
but with a good measure of caution imposed 
by insecurity of posts and messengers. Next 
to work come remembrance of friends and 
their affairs, description of persons and sur- 
roundings ; details about the Court of Madrid 
and its doings. The writing is forthright, 
fairly vigorous, unstudied; with many 
dashes of Spanish, and—increasingly as time 
goes on—with suggestion about it of English 
being not the only language the writer thinks 
in. The vocabulary here and there picks up 
foreign words, thus one imagines that ‘‘ reim- 
place,’’? frequent for ‘‘ replace,’’ is a remin- 
iscence of remplacer Does any one else use it? 


There are but few anecdotes and almost no | 
set pieces. For the most part we jog along on | 


an even tenor; but the earthquake at Lisbon 
and then the misfortunes at Minorca and the 
conduct of Byng evoke in different ways 
excitement and anxiety. 


The quality to which we referred above, and. 


which seems to us to come out most strongly, 
is a certain fundamental natlral disinter- 
estedness. Few things give a man charm 
so unfailingly as this; and it is not hard 
to discover by the regard paid to him that 
this stout, round-faced Englishmn, of no high 
birth or much standing in his own country 
yet moving easily as a courtier and practised 
man of the world in a society haughtily and 
narrowly aristocatic, had very definitely the 
gift of charm. True, disinterested though he 
shows himself, he wanted the red ribbon and 
was vexed that it was so long delayed: but 
we may well take him at his word when he 
says the desire was mainly for the credit of 
his position. And if he complains, as he 
not infrequently does, towards the end, that 
his arduous labours and useful successes have 
brought him none, or only the most late and 
meagre, reward, these are but honest English 


grumbles uttered to his closest friend, and | 


very well justified. His account of his in- 
vestiture when at last the ribbon was granted, 
we found, when we came to it, much shorter 


pleasant | 


| and less blatant than we had been led to ex- 
pect. Altogether we think that Keene’s editor 
almost too moderate in and, 

in particular, that the gallantry shown by 
‘the desperately sick man for some months 
_ before the end, compelled to remain at his 
_post and even to labour on there virtually 
‘unaided, deserves warmer recognition than it 
| gets. This, however, brings us to observe 
that Sir Richard Lodge’s Introduction is a 
quite admirable piece of writing. In the 
clearest and most attractive way it puts the 
reader in possession of all he wants to know 
| to make the letters intelligible—about Keene 
| himself; about the international politics of 
the time; about the more important figures 
with which we are to make acquaintance, and 
about the general progress of affairs. And 
/abundance of detail, not well suited for in- 
| sertion in the introduction is supplied in 

the notes. Whether from the historical 
| point of view or merely as ‘‘a human docu 
_ment,’’ we have here one of the most note 
| worthy of the books published within the last 
| few years. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


| Tue third part of Messrs. B. H. Buack- 
WELL’s list of books on English Literature 
(Catalogue No. 327) goes from ‘ Sidney’ to 
‘ Young.’ Their most expensive item comes 
under ‘ Spenser’ — the Shakespeare Head 
Press edition of the ‘ Works’ brought out 
in 8 vols. in 1920 under the editorship of 
W. L. Renwick, in a copy, one of eleven, 
printed entirely on vellum, for which £300 
is the price; a copy on paper, one of 3650, 
of the same book, is offered for £31 10s. Swift 
is represented in a good number of useful 
items—the Elrington Ball edition of the 
Letters, for example; 6 vols., priced £2 10s.; 
or a first issue of the first edition of the 
‘Miscellanies in Prose and Verse’ (1711: 
£6 15s.) ; or ‘Gulliver’ in two volumes, one 
of the first edition, the other of the second, 
(£15). Under * Tennyson ’ will be found a 
first issue of the first edition of ‘In Mem- 
oriam’ (1850: £10) and under ‘ Words- 
worth’ a first edition of ‘The White Doe 
of Rylstone’ (1815: £8 10s.). Other tempt- 
ing first editions are Smollett’s ‘ Travels 
through France and Italy’ (1766: £12); 
Sterne’s ‘ Tristram Shandy *—1760-67 
| (the first two vols. in the second edition) 
offered for £25. Gilchrist’s ‘Life of Blake, 
the edition of 1880, costs £8 8s. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe. 


in the County of Bucks, and published 


at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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